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circumstances; he never slurred them over, nor tried CHAP. to pretend that rough ground was smooth, nor VL inarched like the foolish kind of optimist, spoiling bis sight by blinkers. He had nothing in common with that desperate species of counsellor who takes all the small points, and raises objections instead of helping to contrive expedients. He had nothing in common with colleagues, who in spite of first-rate ability sometimes made co-operation with them like traversing a stretch of new and unrolled macadam. 3f original or constructive faculty, outside of tactics, le showed little trace. Things were not lightened Dy the saving grace of humour, and what ought :o have been cordial laughter seldom went beyond in amicable smile. In judgment on most other people, unless they chanced to gall his pride, he vas usually tolerant; he liked two or three of lis colleagues better than others; for one, the east brilliant or powerful of them, he had a real Dartiality.
The horrid weakness of envy and jealousy was inknown to him. From that his pride saved him. Sis sympathy with the misery of the Irish peasantry vas real and it was constant, though he was too lard-headed and too disdainful to make a political ;rade of this sympathy, or even to say much about it. 1 general liking for his species he neither had nor )rofessed. Of merely personal ambition, whether in ts noble or its vulgar sense, he had, I think, little share or none. He had taken up a single cause against enemies who seemed invincible; his people had *iven him their trust; he bent his whole strength on winning; he was as confident as his nature would illow him to be confident of anything that his arms